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winter wheat was not classed higher than 64, a very poor crop is 
indicated by this year's probable index 56. 2 

Needless to say an increase in the supply of foodstuffs means 
finally an increase of the tonnage available for imports in France. 
For France thus, from the point of view of American cooperation, 
the supply of tonnage stands out as the vital issue. 



THE FOOD PROBLEM OF GREAT BRITAIN; THE SHIP- 
PING PROBLEM OF THE WORLD 

By Arthur Pollen, Esq., 
London, England. 

I can only direct your attention to one or two salient and really 
rather startling facts. Before the war we used to import 13,000,- 
000 tons of food, a shade more than one-quarter of our total im- 
ports measured by weight. We grew at home about one-fifth of 
the wheat we required and about one-half the country's consump- 
tion of beef, mutton, bacon, etc. Within the past six months 
great efforts have been made for an organized reduction in the 
consumption of food and an organized increase in its production. 
The results are unexpectedly satisfactory. Our consumption of 
bread is reduced by 25 per cent on the average, and by more in some 
districts. Further economies undoubtedly can be made. The 

2 The decrease of the 1917 crops compared to the 1916 ones is noticeable 
for all cereals. Reports based on unpublished official estimates give the follow- 
ing figures for 1917: 

Metric tons 
Wheat 3,950,000 

Spelt 90,000 

Rye 700,000 

Barley 700,000 

Oats 3,500,000 

Corresponding figures for 1916 were in round figures: 

Metric tons 
Wheat 5,841,000 

Spelt 111,000 

Rye 911,000 

Barley 857,000 

Oats 4,127,000 
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meat reduction is greater and we have more than doubled our pro- 
duction of cereals. We used to grow enough for ten weeks. This 
supply would now last us thirteen or fourteen weeks. We have 
nearly doubled the old supply which gives us six months' wheat 
grown in the country. But we are growing other things which 
should progressively take the place of wheat, and in the last year 
we have greatly increased our stocks. It looks, therefore, as if the 
food supply of Great Britain could be assured to the end of 1918 and 
that no anxiety on this score need be felt. 

The food problem of the world is governed not only by the 
demand for food in one country and by the total supply of avail- 
able food in others, but by the problem of shipping the food from one 
country to another. This problem has been made infinitely grave, 
not only for the period during which the war lasted, but quite 
obviously for a considerable period after it. It has been made 
grave by the enemy's having adopted a method in sea war to 
which there was no precedent in civilized times. 

It is fortunate for the world that the pirates' progress of Ger- 
many has been a development and did not open in 1914 at the full 
tide of its present heartless villainy. The captains of the Emden 
and Karlsruhe, and of the armed cruisers that took between fifty 
and sixty British ships in the opening months of the war, never 
injured a British seaman or hurt a passenger. Muller of the Em- 
den was a model of courteous deportment in this respect. The 
captain of the Eitel Fritz was, I think, the first to break with the 
civilized tradition. The rule of international law, as you all know, 
is that normally all prizes must be taken into port. The captor has 
no final right in them until a court of law has found them to be 
legal prize. In very exceptional cases they may be destroyed at 
sea. The Germans had to make the exception the rule. When 
they took a prize, therefore, the problem presented itself how were 
the crews and passengers to be disposed of. Von Muller put the 
crews and passengers taken from separate prizes into one ship, which 
he kept with him until it was full, and would then send that ship 
to a British port. He may have strained the law in sinking ships 
without legal procedure, but his treatment of his prisoners was 
exemplary. The captain of the Eitel Fritz took them aboard his 
own ship and kept them confined below decks, and there they 
remained prisoners until he surrendered himself to internment at an 
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American harbor. His captives, therefore, were exposed day 
after day to the risk of death, for had he met a British cruiser, he 
must have been engaged and destroyed. 

When the submarine war began and the indiscriminate sowing 
of mines, all considerations of humanity were thrown to one side. 
But here too there was a development in brutality. Where the 
submarine was not risked, crews and passengers were originally 
given a chance to get into the boats. But it was found that too 
many ships escaped under this proceeding, and it was quite clearly 
realized that the only way of making war on trade effective, was to 
sink always at sight. This could not be done without declaring 
war on all the world. And after some years of it, all the world 
now seems to be declaring war on Germany. But I am less .con- 
cerned at this moment to expatiate on German villainy than to 
direct your attention to an economic result which must flow from it. 
The submarine campaign has very gravely diminished the world's 
supply of ships. Now when the war ends it is precisely ships 
that will be more wanted than anything else. The homes, the 
railroads, the factories, the bridges and the roads of a great deal of 
Europe will have to be entirely rebuilt, reequipped, remade. It is 
work that must be done at the highest possible speed. If the 
manufacture and agriculture of Europe are to be restored, raw 
material,, lubricants and fertilizers must be imported in vast 
amounts. Over the greater part of Europe the soil is exhausted, 
and without fertilizers the crops must continue very small after the 
war is over. For some years, then, the European demand for 
imported food will be just as great as the demand for steel, cement, 
tools and raw material. None of these things can be taken from the 
countries where the supply exists, North, Central and South 
\merica, Australia, New Zealand, India, China and Japan, without 
shipping. The demand for shipping, therefore, may be nearly 
twice what it was before the war, and that demand will have to be 
met by a very gravely depleted supply. The depletion has been 
brought about by methods of war not only illegitimate but in- 
describably barbarous and horrible. The country that has in- 
vented and practiced these methods has a considerable shipping 
unemployed today in its own harbors. The German merchants 
and importers will be candidates for cargoes of all sorts, and es- 
pecially for cargoes of food, which they will want to carry in their 
own bottoms when the war is over. 
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I therefore put this problem to this learned society. Dismiss 
if you like from your minds every vindictive thought, abandon 
every plan for punishing these unnatural and murderous innova- 
tions that have taken the place of the old chivalry of the sea, but 
even if you renounce the principles of direct and active punish- 
ment, is it reasonable to suppose that you will forget who have 
been the authors of these crimes? And if you do not forget, if the 
world remembers, then surely when the readjustments come after 
the war and Europe has to be restored, surely then Germany will 
be told that her needs will be the last that will be met. 

Make no mistake about it. Whether the war ends this year 
or next, or the year after, Europe is faced by a five years' shortage 
of food, which may well mean five years' famine. It is a situation 
that it will be very difficult, nay, impossible to meet by the individ- 
ualistic operations of trade which governed the world commerce 
before the war. The national necessities of every country have 
driven the allies into governmental control of the supply and 
now of the distribution of raw material and food. This will have to 
be continued when the war is over unless grave injustice is to be 
done. Whatever the economic principles we profess, we are here 
faced by a purely human problem which nothing but national 
action, and indeed international concerted action, can deal with. 
And I suggest to you that it should be a first principle in this action 
that those who have brought about the present chaos, who are the 
authors of the hideous destruction that has taken place, who were 
the prime cause of the overwhelming wants Europe will feel when 
the war is over, and the direct creators of the main difficulties in 
meeting them — these people should be the last to be served. 
Whatever the issue of the war, this is a matter which it will be in 
the allies' hands to settle. 



